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THE    LION. 


The  LION,  king  of  beasts,  is  named,  for  strength  immense  he  too 
is  famed; 

In  Afric's  forests,  Asia's  plains,  his  dreadful  sway  he  yet  maintains. 
His  roar  in  gloom  of  night  rebounds. 
And  like  the  distant  thunder  sounds. 


The  Lion  is  the  most  powerful  quadruped  in  nature,  and  can  with  ease  overcome  and  bear 
away  in  his  jaws,  a  bull,  a  buffalo,  or  other  similar  animal.  The  African  Lion  is  the  most 
ferocious  ;  but  the  Lion  of  Asia  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  It  has  a  fine  mane,  which  adds  to 
its  majestic  appearance :  this  the  Lioness  does  not  possess.  The  cubs,  when  tirst  born,  arc 
about  the  size  of  a  small  lap-dog,  and  arc  for  some  months  harmless,  pretty,  and  playful ; 
but  as  they  grow  up,  and  taste  blood,  the  ferocity  of  their  nature  becomes  apparent. 
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THE     ELEPHANT. 
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Strength,  gentleness,  and  sense  to  act,  are  in  the  Elephant  combined, 
So  near  to  reason  are  its  ways,  you'd  think  it  had  a  guiding  mind. 
But  Man  still  proves  Creation's  lord,  and  he 
The  Elephant  subdues,  his  servant  thence  to  be. 

The  Elephant  is  found  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  man  seems,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  liave 
succeeded  in  converting  its  great  capabilities  to  his  own  use.  In  the  East  IndieSj  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  every  grand  procession,  and  the  native  princes  consider  them  as  a  great  ac- 
quisition. Their  trunks  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  hand,  and  with  it,  the  Elephant  can 
untie  a  knot,  open  and  shut  doors,  and  do  many  things  that  surprise  the  looker  oh.  Its  tusks 
furnish  the  ivory  from  which  so  many  elegant  articles  are  manufactured* 


THE     CAMEL. 


CAMEL,  patient,  kind,  and  mild,  teach  me,  though  a  Httle  Child, 
That  obedient  I  must  be, — patient,  willing,  just  like  thee  ; 

Content  with  what  falls  to  my  share, — 

And  willing  others'  loads  to  bear. 

The  Camel  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  what  the  shij)  is  to  those  who  live  on  an  island ; 
it  enables  them  to  travel  and  trade  with  other  countries,  Avhich,  without  such  help,  they  could 
never  reach :  patient  and  obedient,  it  carries  merchandize  over  the  sandy  Deserts,  where  no 
other  animal  could  travel.  Its  spreading  hoofs  walk  securely  over  the  sands,  while  its  spacious 
stomach  holds  water  enough  for  several  days :  it  is  truly  called  the  Ship  of  the  Desert. 
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THE    TIGER 
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The  TIGER 's  fierce  and  cruel  too, 
Though  clad  in  robes  of  richest  hue; 
/  He  prowls  through  Asia's  hottest  plains, 

His  victim's  blood  his  footsteps  stains ; 
A  sudden  spring  he  gives,  and  lo ! 
The  victim  falls  beneath  its  foe. 

Heee  is  the  fierce  and  cruel  Tiger.  Be  tliankful,  little  boys  and  girls,  tliat  there  are  none  of 
these  dreadful  beasts  roaming  about  our  happy  country  ;  if  one  were  to  meet  you,  he  would 
eat  you  up  in  a  few  moments.  You  can,  hoAvever,  see  him  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
there  you  can  behold  him  without  any  fear,  as  he  is  there  kept  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
you  any  harm. 


THE    STAG. 


We  hail  the  forest  with  delight  when  days  are  fine  and  skies  are 

bright, 
For  then  the  bounding  STAG  we  see  in  all  the  pride  of  liberty. 

Poor  Stag,  the  Autumn  comes,  and  then 

He  finds  his  foes  in  dogs  and  men. 

See  tills  stately  creature ! — wlio,  to  look  at  his  stately  figure  and  branching  horns,  would 
think  he  were  so  shy  and  full  of  fear  ?  Hunters  seek  him  for  his  dainty  flesh,  which  is 
called  venison.  The  horns  he  wears  are  made  into  combs,  spoons,  the  handles  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  many  other  useful  things.  The  antlers  of  the  Stag  are  retained  as  a  memento 
and  ornament  in  the  halls  of  many  of  the  old  Ilnglish  mansions. 


THE    PIG. 


Just  like  a  greedy  idle  boy,  the  PIG-  its  life- time  does  employ ; 

It  eats  its  fill,  then  sleeps  away  the  hom^s  of  each  succeeding  day ; 

And  only  can  its  death  repay 

Its  owner  for  its  life's  outlay. 

Although  the  Pig  is  useless  while  living,  it  is  of  great  service  to  cottagers,  particularly  the 
Irish  cottiers,  who,  by  the  sale  of  it,  when  killed,  are  enabled  to  get  together  their  rent,  and 
also  to  indulge  in  an  occasional  meal  of  the  internal  parts.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  is  called 
pork ;  the  skin  is  useful  for  covering  saddles ;  and  its  bristles  for  making  brushes  and 
brooms.  A  considerable  quantity  of  pork  is  converted  into  bacon,  and,  perhaps,  a  still 
greater  quantity  put  into  pickle,  as  food  for  the  army  and  navy  on  foreign  service. 


MARE    AND     FOAL. 


I 


Madam  Mare,  how  do  you  do  ?  proud  of  your  foal  no  doubt  are  you. 
He  looks  well  formed,  is  sleek  and  slim,  his  tail  is  long,  his  mane 
is  trim. 

Bring  him  up  well,  and  teach  him  his  duty. 

Nor  let  him  grow  vain  of  his  grace  and  his  beauty. 

Few  youug  animals  look  more  interesting  than  the  Foal,  wliicli,  -while  young,  is  particularly 
lively  and  playful ;  so  much  as  to  give  rise  to  the  saying,  "  as  lively  as  a  colt."  The  Mare 
is  a  kind  and  watchful  mother,  and  is  very  attentive  to  her  offspring.  When  taken  from  the 
Mare  to  be  broken  in,  as  it  is  called,  the  Foal  is  trained  to  the  particular  kind  of  use  or  work 
for  which  it  is  most  adapted,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  is  made  to  know  the  use  of  the  bit, 
by  which  its  driver  is  enabled  to  control  its  course,  and  direct  its  movementsi 


THE    SHEEP 


When  Spring  returns  and  clothes  the  fields 
In  nature  s  verdure,  fresh  and  green, 

Then  flocks  of  SHEEP  and  sportive  Lambs 
Are  'mid  the  rural  landscape  seen. 

What  should  we  do  without  the  Sheep?  How  ohtain  the  warm  wool  for  our  winter  clothing, 
or  the  mutton  which  gives  us  such  excellent  food,  and  yields  such  nice  hroth  when  we  are 
ill  1  In  very  hot  countries,  the  Sheep  is  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool,  and  sometnnes 
this  is  so  fine  as  to  resemble  silk.  The  shepherd  knows  the  whole  of  his  flock,  and  can  call 
them  each  by  its  own  name,  and  they  will  sometimes  follow  him  like  a  dog. 


THE    SWAN. 


So  gracefully  along  the  tide  the  noble  Swan  appears  to  glide, 
Twould  seem  as  if  their  movements  were  without  an  effort  or  a  care. 
To  see  them  glide  along  the  river, 
I  could  watch,  and  watch  for  ever. 


The  Swan  is  certainly  the  noblest  and  most  graceful  of  the  water-fowl ;  it  was,  in  former 
times,  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  to  ornament  the  feast ;  now,  however,  its  flesh  is 
but  little  esteemed,  and  it  is  preserved  alive  as  an  ornament  to  our  principal  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  It  feeds  principally  on  corn,  plants  growing  in  the  water,  and  roots  and  seeds 
found  on  its  margin,  and  lives  to  a  great  age ;  some,  now  upon  the  River  Thames,  are  known 
to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old.     The  young  Swans  are  called  Cygnets. 


THE    PEACOCK, 


Gaily  is  the  Peacock  di-est  in  his  brightly  shining  vest, 
And  his  star-like  spangled  train, — ^yet,  alas !  he  *s  sadly  vain. 

Little  children,  mind,  lest  ye 

Vain  and  proud,  as  Peacock  be. 

Lovely  as  the  Peacock  confessedly  is,  it  is  perhaps  his  only  recommendation ;  his  appetite 
appears  as  if  it  never  could  be  satisfied,  and  his  voice  is  a  most  discordant  kind  of  unpleasant 
scream.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  sometimes  four  feet  in  length,  and  when  in 
the  pride  of  his  vanity  he  spreads  his  tail  fully  out,  and  struts  in  his  majestic  walk,  he  does 
indeed  look  a  beautiful  bird ;  but,  as  we  see,  with  all  his  fine  feathers,  he  has  a  bad  character. 
Little  readers,  keep  the  moral  I  have  given  you  in  your  mind. 


THE    PHEASANT. 


October  comes,  the  woods  resound  with  bang  of  gun  and  cry  of 

hound, 
To  Pheasants  borne  on  joyous  wing,  this  month  does  sad  destruction 

bring. 

Alas !  that  man  for  sport  should  kill 
The  birds  preserved  by  care  and  skill. 

This  pretty  bird,  with  its  bright  and  gloss)'  plumage,  was  brought  Into  this  country  from 
Asia,  and  is  kept  in  preserves  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  give  them  and  their  fellow 
sportsmen  that  amusement  which  the  shooting  season  affords  to  those  who  prefer  a  morning 
stroll  with  their  dog  and  gun.  The  flesh  of  the  Pheasant  is  considered  a  delicacy  by  most 
persons  {  it  is  indeed  very  good* 


Gr  E  E  S  E . 


As  you  approacli  a  flock  of  Geese,  you  might  suppose  them  brave, 
They  look  quite  fierce,  and  hiss,  as  though  defiance  thus  they  gave; 

Get  nearer,  and  away  they  go, 

As  if  in  you  they  saw  a  foe. 

The  Goose,  tlie  Cow,  and  the  Pig,  were  formerly  the  property  of  many  a  cottager,  who  used 
to  let  them  run  on  the  common,  and  pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  could ;  now,  however,  many 
of  the  commons  are  enclosed,  and  the  cottager,  deprived  of  the  means  of  this  partial  feed  for 
his  live-stock,  is  obliged  to  relinquish  their  possession*  Large  flocks  of  Geese  are  raised  in 
Lincolnshire,  for  the  supply  of  the  Londoii  markets. 


THE    TURKEY. 


Proudly  the  Turkey-cock  struts  about, 
And  looks  as  though  something  he  seeks  to  find  out ; 
Perhaps  he  suspects  that  some  mischief  is  near, 
And  wishes  to  prove  that  he  feels  little  fear. 


THE  HISTORY  Or  A  TURKEY-COCK,— By  Himself; 
I  AM  a  Turkey-cock  of  some  renown:  I  dwell  amongst  my  family  in  a  snug  farm,  and  have 
all  I  need,  and  no  more.  Many  years  ago,  my  forefathers  were  brought  to  England  from 
America,  to  be  eaten  at  the  rich  man's  table  5  and  in  this  country  we  have  been  Well  fed  and 
cared  for ;  in  return  for  this,  we  give  up  our  eggs  and  young  ones,  and  even  ourselves  &te 
not  spared,  when  our  masters  think  we  have  lived  long  enough  for  their  purpose. 
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THE     OWL 


Oh !  Owl  so  grave,  so  seeming  wise,  with  large  round  head  and 
staring  eyes, 

What  are  you  thinking  now  about  ?  that  it  is  good  I  really  doubt. 

The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

You'll  seek  for  prey,  and  I  for  rest. 

BuKiNG  the  day,  tlie  owl  tides  Itself  in  secluded  and  out-of-tlie-'way  places,  but  no  sooner  do 
the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  than  it  seems  to  throw  off  its  drowsiness,  and  awake  to  action 
and  life ;  and  woe  to  the  poor  mouse  or  tired  bird  that  it  chances  to  espy,  for  of  it  the  Owl 
makes  an  easy  prey.  The  note  of  the  Owl  is  not  the  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  for  it  is  simply 
that  of  a  hoot !  hoot  I  pronounced  more  like  whoot !  whoot !  The  Owl  well  deserves  the 
name  of  the  bird  of  the  nightj 


DUCK    AND     DRAKE. 


Here  Mrs.  Duck  and  Mr.  Drake  a  journey  seem  about  to  take ; 
Now  they  seek  the  river,  where  some  pickings  they  may  hope  to  share. 

And  as  they  are  not  over  nice, 

A  meal  they'll  pick  up  in  a  trice. 

Most  of  our  young  friends  have  seen  a  brood  of  Ducks  wading  and  swimming  about  a  pond, 
a  brook,  or  a  river ;  and  have  admired  the  movements  of  the  little  Ducklings,  as  they  follow 
their  parent  in  the  water ;  but  attentive  as  she  seems  to  be,  after  the  young  ones  take  to  the 
water,  the  Duck  is  by  no  means  a  careful  mother ;  indeed,  she  often  deserts  the  eggs  she  is 
set  to  hatch :  hence  the  more  patient  Hen  is  sometimes  preferred  for  this  purpose.  The 
Drake  is  distinguished  by  the  curly  feathers  on  his  tail. 


COCK    AND    HEN. 
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Sir  Crowley  Chanticleer  you  see,  with  his  partner  Madam  Hen ; 
She  spies  a  worm,  and  much  I  fear,  'twill  not  reach  home  again  ; 

For  Mistress  Hen  desires  to  sup, 

And  in  a  trice  will  snap  it  up. 

You  like  new-laid  eggs,  I  dare  say ;  well,  for  them  we  are  indebted  to  Mistress  Hen,  who  if 
she  he  carefully  attended  to,  will  lay  nearly  or  quite  two  hundred  eggs  in  one  year.  She  is 
a  good  mother,  and  will  bring  up  a  dozen  chickens  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention. 
The  Cock  is  a  bold  resolute  fellow,  and  possessed  of  great  courage,  which  wicked  cruel  men 
take  advantage  of,  and  set  them  to  fight  each  other,  while  they  stand  by  and  urge  the  poor 
things  on,  often  till  one  or  the  other  is  killed.    Cock-fighting  is  now  prohibited  by  law. 


THE    COW 


Pretty  Cow,  my  thanks  are  due  |^for  all  you  give  to  me, 
The  milk  so  very  nice  and  new,  for  breakfast  or  for  tea. 

For  cream,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  too; 

Pretty  Cow,  our  thanks  to  you. 

In  the  whole  range  of  our  domestic  animals,  there  is  none  that  confers  so  many  hlessings  on 
mankind  as  the  Cow.  She  supplies  us  with  milk,  cream,  cheese,  and  butter  ;  her  flesh  is 
called  heef ;  her  horns  are  made  into  Icnife  handles,  shoe  lifts,  comhs,  &c. ;  her  hoofs  into 
glue ;  her  skin  into  leather ;  her  fat  into  tallow  ;  her  hair  is  used  in  mixing  mortar  for  plas- 
tering walls  and  ceilings,  and  her  blood  in  refining  sugar.  The  fleshof  the  Calf  is  called  veal, 
and  its  skin  is  made  into  vellum,  which  becomes  useful  for  very  many  pui-poses. 


THE     Z  E  B  E  A . 


Beautiful  the  Zebra's  skin ;  in  form  he  to  the  Mule  is  kin, 
Yet  he's  as  wild  as  wild  can  be,  and  rarely  tamed  by  man  is  he. 

Like  a  spoiled  child,  whose  wilful  views 

Cause  him  obedience  to  refuse. 

The  skin  of  the  Zebra  is  beautifully  marked  with  stripes,  and  he  is  equally  swift  and  strong. 
Zebras  are  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  where  they  may  be  seen  grazing  in  herds. 
The  moment  an  enemy  appears  in  sight,  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  whole  herd  scamper 
away  with  astonishing  swiftness.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  tame  them,  and  render 
them  useful  to  mankind,  but  in  few  instances  have  the  endeavours  to  do  so  been  at  all 
successfal. 


THE     DONKEY. 


In  patience  surely  does  the  Ass  most  other  animals  surpass : 
Content  the  coarsest  food  to  share,  nor  seem  to  wish  for  better  fare. 

Yet,  if  but  kindly  treated,  he 

A  willing  servant  proves  to  be. 

While  the  noble  Horse  is  the  property  of  the  higher  orders  of  society,  the  more  patient  and 
equally -willing  Donkey  lends  his  aid  to  the  humbler  classes  of  mankind ;  by  whom  he  is 
often  heavily  worked,  though  but  poorly  fed ;  yet  if  it  be  but  kindly  treated,  he  proves  both 
willing  and  trustworthy.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  useful  to  sick  persons.  The  skin  of  the 
Donkey  is  converted  into  leaves  for  memorandum  books,  &c.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  wild 
Ass  is  far  more  swift  and  active  than  its  domesticated  relative. 


THE     H  OESE. 
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The  Horse  most  useful  is  to  man,  and  does  liim  all  the  good  he  can ; 
The  Race-horse  speeds  the  course  along;  the  Hunter  leads  the 
sporting  throng ; 

In  saddle  or  in  harness,  he 
Is  always  useful  found  to  be. 

Here  you  see  a  farmer's  Horse :  observe  how  liis  tail  is  tied  up  with  ribbon,  to  make  him  look 
smart ;  he  will  be  sold  at  the  fair  :  he  looks  strong,  and  willing  to  do  any  work  he  may  be 
put  to,  whether  to  draw  the  cart  or  the  plough,  or  do  any  other  work  on  the  farm.  Horses  arc 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  :  they  are  useful  while  living,  and  after  death  can  be  turned 
into  account,  their  skins  are  tannedj  and  make  leather ;  their  flesh  furnishes  food  for  dogs,  &c. 


THE     BEAR. 


May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Bear,  why  that  warm  fur  coat  you  wear  ? 
Because  I  hve  in  lands  afar,  where  frost  and  snow  and  icebergs  are. 

Some  in  the  northern  forests  roam, 

Others  on  ice-fields  find  a  home. 


The  White  Bear  is  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  and  is  found  in  the  Polar  regions,  where  ice  and 
snow  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Brown  Bear  inhabits  the  forests  of 
northern  Europe  and  America.  The  skin  of  the  Bear  is  converted  into  articles  of  clothing  $ 
its  fat  is  used  instead  of  oil ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  Black  and  Brown  BeAv,  if  the  animal  be 
not  too  old,  makes  a  very  excellent  article  of  food;   Bear  hams  ate  held  in  much  estimation. 


THE     GIRAFFE. 
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Pretty  Giraffe,  meek  and  shy,  why  erect  your  head  so  high  ? 

In  your  native  plains  you're  seen  bounding  o'er  the  verdant  green. 

When  you  dine,  you  can,  with  ease, 

Reach  up  to  the  boughs  of  trees. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  fino  (liraffe,  with  its  long  neck,  and  glossy  spotted  skin.  It  is  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  temper,  and  not  easily  provoked.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  where  it  may  be 
seen  feeding  on  the  lower  branches  of  tall  trees.  There  are  several  pretty  specimens  of  the 
Giraffe,  or  Camel  leopard,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  very  interesting  they 
are,  particularly  to  youthful  visitors. 


CAT    AND     KITTENS 


Pussy,  Pussy,  purr  away,  you  seem  a  happy  mother; 
Four  little  kits  you  have,  I  say,  three  sisters  and  a  brother. 

One  thing.  Pussy,  I  would  tell. 

Mind  and  educate  them  well. 

The  Cat  is  very  partial  to  home,  whicli  she  keeps  clear  of  rats,  mice,  &c. ;  she  is  a  fond 
mother,  and  much  attached  to  her  little  ones,  which,  while  young,  are  pretty  and  playful.  But 
mild  as  pussy  seems  in  the  house,  she  can  exhibit  other  feelings  out  of  doors,  where  she  lies 
in  wait  for  birds,  or  now  and  then  a  stray  young  chicle,  Avhich,  if  opportunity  permits,  she 
springs  upon  suddenly,  and  bears  it  away  to  devour  at  leisure. 


WATEE    SPANIEL. 


Run  to  the  water,  good  Fido,  and  see 
If  any  wild  fowl  there  may  happen  to  be ; 
I  with  my  gun  will  be  there  in  a  trice, — 
Wild  geese  are  good, — and  wild  ducks  very  nice. 

The  Water  Spaniel  takes  readily  to  water,  and  is  from  that  reason  very  useful  to  the 
Sportsman  in  his  search  after  wild  or  water  fowl.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  visited  in 
winter  time  hy  immense  flocks  of  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl ;  and  excellent 
sport  is  then  to  he  found  ;  large  numhers  of  these  hirds  are  taken  at  this  time,  and  sent  up 
to  the  London  markets,  hy  persons  who  thus  ohtain  a  considerahle  return  for  their  exertions. 
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